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How Far Should We Go 
With Credit Controls? 


Mr. Borin: Gentlemen, I should like 
to open our discussion by asking this 
question: What do we mean by con- 
sumer credit controls? Mr. Coon? 


Mr. Coon: The present consumer 
credit controls include Regulation W 
and Regulation X. Regulation W 
deals with installment credit and 
restricts the ability of the consumer 
to buy durable goods by setting a high 
down payment and short maturity 
periods, while Regulation X sets high 
down payments on houses. 


Comparison of Controls 


Mr. HEFLEBOWER: These, Mr. Coon, 
are quite similar then to the con- 
trols we had during World War I, 
except that at that time we added a 
control over consumers’ monthly 
charge accounts. But I do think it is 
important, if I may interpose, to say 
that credit controls by themselves 
are not so important as they are 
when viewed as part of the over-all 
program of mobilization and preven- 
tion of inflation. 


Mr. Coon: The present terms on 
automobiles, which I think we should 
keep in mind, are just as stringent 
today as they were during World War 
II, when there was no production of 
cars at all. While today, in most 
durable goods industries, I think we 
should keep in mind that production 
records are actually being broken. 
These controls aimed at the consumer 
are compulsory unlike the voluntary 
controls on the banking and Federal 
Reserve System, where the new money, 
that is, the inflationary threat, is ac- 
tually created rather than only dis- 
tributed as in consumer buying. 


Mr. Hertesower: I fear, Mr. Coon, 
that some misinterpretation might 
come from the idea that there are no 
controls over banking. There are. 


There are Reserve requirements, but 
I will agree with you that the general 
bank credit situation is quite loose, 
and it would be advantageous in con- 
trolling inflation to tighten that up. 


Mr. Borin: What are the specific 
purposes of these controls? 


Reasons for Control 


Mr. Coon: The Federal Reserve Board 
originally gave—and they are the 
ones who administer Regulation W— 
the following reasons for this extraor- 
dinary control that affects the lives 
of many millions of Americans today: 

First, to check inflation by reduc- 
ing credit available to the public for 
the purchase of goods that are in 
short supply. 

Second, to save essential materials 
by reducing the demand for durable 
goods. 

I would like to say here that I am 
sure that no responsible American 
argues that it is unnecessary to curb 
inflation and to save essential ma- 
terials, but the issue is whether Regu- 
lation W accomplishes these purposes 
and what is the effect it has on the 
welfare of the nation. 


Mr. Borin: Do you think Regulation 
W does that, Mr. Cobbey? 


Mr. Copsey: No, the figures since 
Regulation W was reactivated prove 
definitely that it does not reduce 
consumer spending because purchases 
of durable goods for cash are up more 
than thirty-five per cent, while sales 
of durable goods are down only five 
to seven per cent. This means that 
people are cashing savings bonds and 
taking money out of savings accounts 
to buy for cash instead of conserving, 
the purpose of retarding consumer 
spending, as was prophesied by the 
Federal Reserve Board. Buyers have 
actually spent more in order to avert 
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the restrictions of Regulation W. In 
the nine months ending March 31, 
liquidation of E Bonds exceeded pur- 
chases by $1 billion, and withdrawals 
from savings accounts exceeded new 
accounts by $750 million, and this in 
a time of great income. 


Interpretation of Data 


Mr. HEFLEBOWER: May I interpose a 
different interpretation of some of 
those data? It seems to me that Mr. 
Cobbey’s own figures lead to a dif- 
ferent conclusion. If the increase of 
sales for cash has been significant, 
then if there had not been restrictions 
to installment credit, the increased 
demand for durable goods would have 
been that much more. And to assume 
that all of the liquidation of E Bonds 
and so on is because of restrictions on 
installment credit seems to be highly 
questionable. In the latter part of 
1947 when we had a sharp increase 
in prices, there was a similar liquida- 
tion of E Bonds and borrowing on 
open charge accounts and so on. 
Whenever prices advance sharply, 
people do not cut their expenditures 
correspondingly, and they go into 
debt. So a lot of this, I am sure, was 
for the grocery bill and for clothing. 


Mr. Coon: I would like to add one 
thought here, because I feel that any 
possible inflationary effect that Regu- 
lation W might have is very small. 
Actually, the proportion of install- 
ment sales credit has never approached 
the normal prewar levels, and the in- 
crease in 1950 was about ten per cent 
of the increase in disposable income, 
which is around the normal experi- 
ence. The amount of installment 
credit at the end of 1950 was only 


three and nine-tenths per cent of con- 


sumer purchasing power. Now, Regu- 
lation W only applies to about one 
per cent, and if it were effective, as 
the Federal Reserve Board originally 
stated, it might reduce the thirty per 
cent. In my opinion and according to 
our facts, it doesn’t amount to more 
than about a half of one per cent of 
the money that people have to spend. 
It is for this small amount that the 
great majority of American people 


with modest incomes are being made 
the whipping boys in the battle of 
inflation. 


Over-All Program 


Mr. HEFLEBOWER: Well, I want to 
interpose strongly on that point, Mr. 
Coon, and that reminds me to empha- 
size again that this is part of an 
over-all program. No one of the parts 
of the program does the whole job 
and, therefore, just because consumer 
credit does not represent a large por- 
tion of the total increase does not 
make it unimportant. It is a marginal 
factor. When retail sales increase in 
the neighborhood of ten or twelve 
billion dollars, as they have, and you 
have an increase of two and a half 
billion in consumer credit, of which 
one and a half is installment credit, 
it seems to me that such credit is an 
important ingredient. Furthermore, 
this is not a normal relationship that 
we are trying to preserve. We are 
trying to create an abnormal relation- 
ship; that is, one in which install- 
ment credit is lower in relation to 
consumer expenditures. The idea is 
to cut down on that source of con- 
sumer spending that does not come 
from current income. When people 
borrow, they are able to throw future 
income into the market now. Most of 
our inflation to date has come, not 
from government expenditures, but 
from people anticipating the increase 
of prices or shortage of goods and 
borrowing or liquidating assets. 


Mr. BorRIN: Do you agree with that 
analysis, Mr. Cobbey? 


Mr. Copsey: I don’t for this reason. 
The Professor is using this as a 
method of rationing as part of the 
over-all picture. True, this is a ra- 
tioning device. It is the most unfair 
rationing device it is possible to 
have. It takes the supply of goods 
and makes it available to the man 
with money and keeps it out of the 
reach of the average man. Essential 
transportation and appliances are 
rationed out of the reach of the 
people who need them the most. Regu- 
lation W restricts only the persons who 
need credit in order to buy. It makes, 
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as Mr. Coon says, a whipping boy out 
of the worker and the farmer who are 
the backbone of our national strength. 
This is exactly contrary to the Ameri- 
can principle of government, equality 
to all men. 


Mr. HEFLEBOWER: Well, Mr. Cobbey, 
commodities are always rationed by 
some device or other, and no rationing 
device meets everybody’s idea of jus- 
tice. Price is a rationing device, and 
if we don’t have effective control over 
the movement of prices—and this 
is part of the program of effecting a 
- control of prices—then the people who 
have low incomes wouldn’t be able to 
buy, not merely durable goods, but 
food and things of that sort. It is 
difficult for me to see that rationing, 
because a man can’t make a large 
down payment, is any more serious 
than rationing because he can’t pay a 
high price. 


Statement from Labor 


Mr. Coon: I would like to supplement 
Mr. Cobbey’s remarks. by stating 
briefly some reactions and statements 
from labor. This is an excerpt from 
the statement of Mr. James B. Carey, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the CIO, be- 
fore the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, May 21. He stated: “In 
no field has the concept of equality of 
treatment and sacrifice been more 
violated than with regard to credit 
controls. Those who have sought to 
engage in speculation on the necessi- 
ties of life and national defense have 
been left free to use the nation’s 
credit; but the small man who wanted 
only to participate in the decencies 
of life by the purchase of a refriger- 
ator, a radio, an automobile or a 
house found the full weight of the 
government turned against him.” And 
I think there are many sizeable fac- 
tors here in speculation of other items 
that have more effect on inflation 
battles than Regulation W. 


Mr. HEFLEBOWER: The question is 
whether Mr. Carey is speaking there 
as a representative of those workers 
who may have to shift jobs because 
of a curtailment induced by the de- 
fense program, or whether he is con- 


cerned about the most effective ways 
of over-all control of inflation. Often 
the unions have felt that the latter 
could be done simply by price control 
which, in my judgment, after some 
bitter first-hand experience, is the 
least desirable method. 


Mr. CospBey: I want to call attention 
to one thing here in respect to the 
way that it is operating. I am in- 
formed by our managing director, A. 
W. Bernsohn, that each day the num- 
ber of letters returned stamped “No 
Longer In Business” is increasing, 
which shows that the people who are 
in business have stocked up with a 
plentiful supply of goods, not raw 
materials that could be used for 
something else, and have them there 
to sell. They are refused this oppor- 
tunity to sell to the only market that 
wants the goods. 


‘Influence of War’ 


Mr. HEFLEBOWER: Mr. Cobbey, I wish 
there was some way we could mobilize 
for war, move three million men into 
the armed forces, increase substan- 
tially the number of men employed in 
factories bearing directly on the de- 
fense effort and keep everybody on 
his present job and present employ- 
ment. But that is just not possible 
within the limits of arithmetic. 


Mr. Borin: We have been talking 
here about the prevention of ex- 
pansion of consumer spending. I 
think there are other purposes in- 
volved in some of these regulations: 
the transfer of essential materials 
and labor to defense industries. Have 
these purposes been accomplished un- 
der the regulations? 


Mr. Coon: This, no doubt, raises vari- 
ous questions, but I think, first, that 
the only effective way to conserve 
materials is by allocating them at the 
factories, and I think that this is 
being done and can be done under the 
National Production Authority mate- 
rial allocation program. I think it is 
obvious that credit controls do not 
curb the use of materials, because we 
find in all durable goods industries 
that there are the heaviest inventories 
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in many years, and the factories are 
breaking production records with the 
materials that are available. 


It was only yesterday that Walter 
Tower, President of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, said there 
would be plenty of steel for both mili- 
tary and consumer purposes and that 
there is no real threat of shortages. 
We were supposed to be running into 
these shortages way back in Septem- 
ber when Regulation W was put into 
effect. Ever since then production has 
been increasing and we are still won- 
dering whether there would be any 
shortages. So it seems to me we are 
getting a little advanced in these 
stringent credit controls. 


Mr. HEFLEBOWER: Mr. Coon, that 
seems to be rather a compliment to 
credit controls. For once they are 
ahead of the game instead of being 
months behind. I think all who look 
at the present recognize that we are 
in a lull between the effects of antici- 
patory buying by consumers in busi- 
ness and the augmented flow of mili- 
tary goods with increased employment 
in defense industries and the payment 
for finished military goods by the 
federal government. 


Are Controls Needed? 


Mr. Copsey: Well, that brings up this 
question: Have the controls been 
needed the past eight months and are 
they needed in the conceivable future? 
This is one question we can answer 
with surety, because we have lived 
the past eight months, and the answer 
is definitely and indisputably “No.” 


Mr. HEFLEBOWER: Mr. Chairman, I 
must interpose objection that the 
answer is so clear and indisputably 
“No.” It seems to me that the infla- 
tion control program as a whole has 
not been successful so far, and that 
we have had too much increase in 
banking credit; too much increase in 
consumer credit; too much increase 
in consumer income. All of that has 
been reflected in a very substantial 
increase in prices that has occurred 
under a balanced federal budget—in 
fact, a budget with a surplus. 


Mr. Copsey: To continue, I want to 
say this, and then we will argue that. 
They are not needed in the future. 
They have failed in the past. 


Mr. Borin: Mr. Heflebower disagrees 
with you on that point. He says the 
answer is “Yes.” 


Mr. Copsey: All right, I want to tell 
you why I think it is “No.” They 
didn’t foresee the present situation. 
There was supposed to be a shortage 
in supply. Instead of that, we have 
an overage in supply. Every ware- 
house of every dealer of these ap- 
pliances, TV sets, radios, stoves, is 
full. 


‘Building Inventory’ 


Mr. HEFLEBOWER: There are some ap- 
pliances apparently in which there is 
an inventory or backlog at the present 
time. There are others, I think, in- 
cluding some of the major automobile 
manufacturers, in which that is not 
true. But if you look ahead and see 
the sharper cuts that are in the 
offing in the available materials for 
the manufacture of many of these 
commodities, then, in a sense, we are 
building an inventory for a period of 
lower production. 


Mr. CoBBEY: Give us those cuts. Give 
our manufacturers those cuts and let 
them get out what kind and type of 
machine they can, but let them sell 
it if they can get it out. 


Mr. Coon: I think Mr. Martin of the 
Federal Reserve Bank made the re- 
mark that Regulation W is effective 
because it has made a reduction in 
time sales outstanding of some $360 
million but he didn’t add that at 
the same time it has increased the 
inventories of the automobiles of the 
country $400 million. We haven’t had 
any debt reduction as far as I ean 
see, and what we really need, is a 
program designed to take care of 
these automobiles and the various 
types of appliances and consumer 
products and more warehouses and 
customers. 


Mr. HEFLEBOWER: But each day I pick 
up the paper I see notices of cutbacks 
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by automobile manufacturers and 
other people because they are now 
running out of material. We must 
realize that the materials that have 
been taken by final military produc- 
tion thus far have not been large, but 
will be stepped up very sharply in 
the months ahead. 


Mr. Borin: Do you think this fall 
that the situation will— 


Mr. HEFLEBOWER: I think all the 
evidence—well, I think rarely can we 
look ahead with as definite evidence 
as we can now. 


‘Need Flexibility’ 


Mr. Coon: I think, perhaps, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board had the best of 
intentions to help this defense pro- 
gram, but they are really contributing 
a great deal to the disorganizing of 
the labor force. For example, let’s 
take the electronic industry. That, I 
think, is harmful to the defense pro- 
gram, and what we need is a loosen- 
ing or some flexibility in the adminis- 
tration of Regulation W, so that the 
average man who simply wants to 
buy a useful product can keep labor 
working in vital defense industries 
instead of seeing vital skilled people 
like those in the television and elec- 
tronic industry being let out of work 
because of the lack of employment. 
Then, when they are needed for de- 
fense work, they are not there. Now 
you see ten thousand workers at Ford 
being laid off and railroad companies 
laying off people, and these are vital 
defense industries. That is disorganiz- 
ing the labor force. 


Mr. HEFLEBOWER: I must object. The 
Ford Motor Company as an automo- 
bile manufacturer is not a defense 
plant, but the Ford Motor Company 
as a tank manufacturer is. And I 
don’t see how you can get people to 
leave their regular employment in 
their regular localities and move to 
temporary employment in defense 
plants as long as everybody is em- 
ployed in his regular occupation. We 
have to have some looseness in the 
labor situation. 


Mr. Borin: And you think, Mr. Hefle- 


bower, that credit control is one 
method of facilitating the movement 
of labor to essential industry? 


Mr, HEFLEBOWER: Yes, because the 
manufacturers are not having a 
strong pull on them from the point 
of view of demand. 


Mr. Copsey: Listen! You are talking 
here of the over-all picture. 


Mr. HEFLEBOWER: That’s right. 


MR. CoBBEY: You are talking here of 
rationing and of labor and time. 


Mr. HEFLEBOWER: That’s right. 


Regulation W 


Mr. CosBsEy: Let’s get down for just 
one minute to what Regulation W has 
done and is doing to the time buyer 
who is working today. There are 
plenty of them working. 


Mr. HEFLEBOWER: That is important, 
but it is not basic. 


Mr. Copsey: Well, it is important. 
They are human beings. The typical 
buyer is an earnest, hard-working 
man, earning, say, $65 a week. He 
has a family of four bright, happy 
children, and his refrigerator has 
broken down. He has always sup- 
ported his family. He has kept off the 
charity rolls. He certainly can’t go 
out and buy a new refrigerator under 
the existing Regulation W at that 
salary with that family, and he is in 
the despicable position or situation 
of the poor of the underdeveloped 
countries that we talk so much about 
now, not the position of an honorable 
laboring man of the greatest country 
in the world. And they won’t even 
permit him to take that broken-down 
refrigerator in to an honest dealer 
and get what it is worth as part- 
payment on a new refrigerator. 


Mr. HEFLEBOWER: For each example 
of that sort you can give, you can get 
examples of men pulled out of their 
employment to go into the armed 
forces, or the widow who is living on 
savings which will not buy as much 
as they did at one time. The question 
is, whether anybody is being seriously 
damaged. I see in the papers a sub- 
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stantial listing of used refrigerators 
and automobiles for sale. 


Mr. Coon: I think we should get back 
to this situation which the controls 
were designed to meet. These con- 
trols, I think, were instituted on the 
theory that they could reduce the 
speed of dollars chasing after a 
limited supply of goods, while ac- 
tually there have been no shortages 
at all. I am sure that Mr. Cobbey’s 
dealers and the automobile dealers 
find there are no dollars chasing 
their goods today. We have really 
got a selling job before us today, one 
that in a free economy would have 
a liberal flow of installment credit 
to assist those sales and move those 
inventories that have been backing up, 
and to keep these men working in the 
defense plants where it is so important 
to keep them. 


“War Economy’ 


Mr. HEFLEBOWER: That is a very 
good statement of the difference be- 
tween a normal economy and the one 
we have. I would be delighted if we 
could get back to that situation, but, 
unfortunately, the Russians won’t let 
us. 


Mr. Coon: I think we are trying to 
presume too much about what the 
future is going to do. We none of us 
know exactly what the future does 
hold—and that means no one in 
Washington, either. I would like to 
quote J. A. Livingston, the Financial 
Editor of the Business Outlook. He 
says, “Great decisions are in the 
making on the battlefields of Korea.” 
That is why domestic decisions are 
being made in Korea; not here. Now, 
I could go on and take a lot of time 
on that, but I think our problems in 
the future are going to be based a 
great deal on what happens in Korea, 
and I don’t know what is happening 
there at the moment. 


Mr. HEFLEBOWER: Would you rather 
have the government, in dealing with 
this problem, look ahead or only look 
back? 


Mr. Coon: I think we should look 
back and look forward, and we should 


also look at the conditions today and 
the needs of the automobile dealers 
and the appliance dealers and the 
consumer in dealing with the current 
situation and the current needs, and 
to recognize that this installment 
credit is a small factor in inflation 
and needs some liberalization now. 


Mr. Borin: Don’t you think we have 
to make some assumptions about the 
future, Mr. Coon? Don’t you think it 
is foolish for us to assume that we 
are going to have either world peace 
or a third world war? Isn’t it better 
to assume that we are going to have 
substantial mobilization? 


Mr. HEFLEBOWER: No, there will be 
substantial mobilization, and we must 
meet these issues in terms of that 
assumption. 


Mr. Coon: We have to make some 
assumptions in our business and in 
government in what we do tomorrow, 
and I think Mr. Wilson and the man in 
steel I quoted previously think we 
can still go along and do a good job 
in taking care of the civilian needs, 
and so forth, as well as the needs in 
defense. 


‘Need in Emergency’ 


Mr. Copsey: I was going to say that 
one of the advantages of having these 
controls at all is that they are sup- 
posed to be able to act quickly to con- 
trol the situation. 


Now, last September the Federal 
Reserve Board was told by its econo- 
mists and advisors that an emergency 
existed and that it must do some- 
thing. In addition, the Board knew 
about the emergency acts of World 
War II; most of these acts had 
proved themselves a hundred per 
cent wrong. 


Mr. HEFLEBOWER: May I interpose 
that that is in your judgment? 


Mr. Copsey: In my judgment, all 
right. So the Board and its advisors 
were in a quandary. They were in a 
quandary, that, I guess, you will 
admit. The result was the re-enact- 
ment of Regulation W, designed to ap- 
ply to an economy of scarcity of con- 
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sumers’ goods, when, in fact, there 
was, eight months ago and is today, 
an overabundance of such goods. 


Mr. Borin: Mr. Coon seems unhappy 
about present controls. Do you think 
that purely voluntary controls would 
be adequate? 


Mr. Coon: I think Regulation W can- 
not stop the government — if the 
government can stop throwing out 
headliners that scare people into 
scare buying and spending sprees, in- 
to shortages, I think that is true. 


Mr. HEFLEBOWER: I think that is 
worn off now from what you have 
told me. 


‘Contributes to Inflation’ 


Mr. Coon: I would like to re-state 
here quickly that in my opinion Regu- 
lation W has not curbed inflation, but 
in many respects it is actually in- 
flationary itself and has contributed 
to inflationary tendencies such as 
liquidation of bonds and savings ac- 
counts. I say that it does not save 
essential materials, and I think we 
should keep in mind that consumer 
purchases do not use materials; they 
only distribute the product after ma- 


terials are used. It also injures the 


war effort by making it difficult for 
‘workers to get the essential trans- 
portation to get to work. It creates 
traffic hazards by keeping unfit cars 
on the streets longer than necessary. 
It is administered in an arbitrary 
manner, and I believe it is clear that 
Regulation W should be entirely 
eliminated, but if Congress does re- 
tain it in the Defense Production 
Act, it should at least establish a 
floor of credit terms below which the 
Federal Reserve Board cannot go, 
much as there are floors on bank re- 
‘serves. I would like to recommend 
that the floor on new automobiles be 
no more than one-third down and 
maturities of no less than eighteen 
months, and that no restrictions be 
placed on the terms for used cars. 


I hope that those listening to us 
will take this opportunity, before the 
Defense Production Act is renewed 
June 30th, to express their opposition 
to these unfair credit controls to 
their Senators and Congressmen. 


Mr. HEFLEBOWER: How in the world 
can we have government do a good 
job when each group tries to tie the 
hands of the administrative body 
and give them no discretion at all 
with respect to operating controls 
on credit or allocation of materials or 
controls of that sort? It seems to me 
that while it is perfectly proper for 
Congress to act, there must be a zone 
of discretion for the administrative 
body. 


Needs of Business 


Mr. Coon: Well, I think that when 
anybody is given dictatorial powers 
and authority, and between September 
18 and October 16 they can reduce 
maturity for consumer needs from 
twenty-one to fifteen months—that is 
a twenty-eight per cent reduction, 
without any discussion with industry 
and when the Act says that they 
should consult with industry—then 
I think that certainly Congress has to 
put a floor under it below which they 
can’t go, because every business is 
entitled to some protection. 


Mr. Copsey: What Mr. Coon said 
relative to used cars is particularly 
true of all types of appliances. Those 
appliances, the TV sets, the radios, 
the stoves, they are made. They are 
on the dealer’s floor. It is not taking 
any essential materials. It is only 
holding them away from the people 
who can buy to keep Regulation W. 


Mr. HEFLEBOWER: There may be some 
room for some changes in the ad- 
ministration of Regulation W, but I 
do not see that any case has been 
made against this kind of control as 
part of an over-all program to mini- 
mize the inflation that we are facing 
in this country. 
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New York, The Association, 1950. 

The chapters include: Sales promotion, collections, expense control, cus- 
tomer relations, smaller store credit problems, retail credit management, credit 
education, bureau relations, Regulation W, etc. 


American Economic Review 41:51-76, Mar., ’51. “General Strategy of Eco- 
nomic Policy for Less-Than-Total War.” A. G. HART. “Price Control and 
Rationing.” D. H. WALLACE. “Wage Rate Control Standards.” C. R. 
DAUGHERTY. “Direct Controls Over the Prices of Non-Cost-of-Living 
Items.” L. V. CHANDLER. “The Relation of Price and Production Controls.” 
G. ACKLEY. 

The proceedings of a program on economic mobilization short of war from 
the annual meeting of the American Economic Association at Chicago, Decem- 
ber 29, 1950. Discussion included. 


American Economic Review 41:30-50, Mr., 750. “A Program for Economic 
Mobilization.” E. S. SHAW and L. TARSHIS. 

Two Stanford University Professors analyze alternative programs of 
economic control. 


Business Week p. 24-5, Sept. 2, ’50. “Hitting Credit, Selectively.” 

The Federal Reserve Board-Treasury dispute over interest rates, appears 
to mean that stringent controls will only be placed on particular types of 
loans. Among the first is mortgage credit. 


May 27, 1951 W 


Business Week p. 34+, Oct. 14, ’50. “Crackdown on Housing.” 


The Government’s new regulation places a stiff curb on mortgage credit, 
mostly through increasing down payments on all but lowest-price houses. 
Maturity dates are also tightened on home loans. 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle 172: 1797+, Nov. 9, ’50. “Money and 
Credit Today.” M. S. SZYMCZAK. 


“Advocates harmony in applying monetary and fiscal controls, describes 
recent measures taken by Federal Reserve, and predicts more stringent action 
will be needed in future.” 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle 172:2486+, Dec. 21, ’50. “Inflation and 
the Banking System.” T. B. McCABE. 


Stresses the need for drastic moves to restrain credit expansion by the 
individual and collective action of banks. 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle 173:926, Mar. 1, ’51. “Truman Seeks 
Unified Plan on Credit Policies.” H. S. TRUMAN. 


Urges a study of ways to restrain private credit expansion and, at the 
same time, make it possible to maintain a staple government bond market. 


Credit World p. 5-8, Mar. ’51. “Credit Management.” E. P. SIMMONS. 


Why credit is essential to our type of economy, what credit management 
consists of today, and where it is headed in the future. 


Economic Conditions p. 5-9, Jan., ’51. “Curbs on Credit.” 


“A review of the measures taken during 1950 by the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System to apply restraints on credit expansion.” 


Federal Reserve Bulletin 36:1427-36, Nov., ’50. “Recent Developments in In- 
stalment Credit.” 

“Developments leading up to the issuance of Regulation W by the United 
States Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System and some of its 
immediate effects.” 


Federal Reserve Bulletin 37:22-33, Jan., ’51. “Regulation X: as Amended 
Effective January 12, 1951.” 


The text of a regulation on residential real estate credit issued by the 
United States Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Harper’s Magazine 202:97-104, Apr., 51. “Must We Pay More for Every- 
thing.” E. A. GOLDENWEISER. 


The effect of inflation on all types of people and the government, some 
of the causes of inflation, and definite steps to be taken in order to avoid it. 


The Journal of Business of the University of Chicago 14:1-74, Apr., ’44. “Con- 
sumer-Credit Theories.” W. P. MORS. 

A historical and critical analysis. 
Review of Economics and Statistics Vol. 33:12-17, Feb., ’51. “The Strategy of 
Direct Control in Economie Mobilization.” J. K. GALBRAITH. 

How direct controls combat inflation and aid economic mobilization. 


Saturday Evening Post 223:34+, May 5, ’51. “Why Don’t We Stop This Infla- 
tion?” P. G. DRUCKER. 

A noted economist tells why “holding the line” isn’t enough if we are to 
stop our disastrous rush toward inflation. 
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